CONCLUSION

the beginning of the sixteenth century, loci the king to sell his
authority piecemeal to his subjects. The bourgeois, who alone
possessed the means of amassing wealth, purchased of the king
the offices which turned them into nobles. The ennobled bour-
geois formed a new 'nobility of the robe', which gradually became
fused with the 'nobility of the sword', in such a way as to transform
the whole character of the French nobility. Henceforward French
society assumed its definitive shape as a ladder with many rungs,
close enough together to allow a man to pass easily from one to
another; and this facility has remained a characteristic feature
of French life.

It was during the first half of the seventeenth century, too, that
the French language became fixed, the French art of conversation
took shape, and French classical literature was created. Hence-
forth intellectual life became centralized in Paris.

From this time onwards, in spite of very great individual di-
versities, the essential features of the average Frenchman's charac-
ter are plainly apparent - a peasant, artisan, and bourgeois type
of character, prudent, distrustful, and economical, greatly inclined
to vanity, very sociable, though not very hospitable, endowed with
a swift, clear, and precise intelligence, prone to mockery rather
than to enthusiasm, ready of speech and fond of talking, skilled in
psychological observation, more circumspect and calculating than
its easy flow of words and frequent gestures would lead foreigners
to suppose, inured by a very long tradition to a regular life, greatly
attached to its everyday habits, and better suited to individual
work than to collective enterprises. This French type, which is,
indeed, very different from the idea formed of it by foreigners,
has shown itself capable of making good soldiers when forced to do
so, but has no taste for war. France has never been a country in
which volunteers have been recruited, and the warlike element
has always been of foreign origin.

By the end of the eighteenth century the absolute monarchy,
working by means of arbitrary and secret methods of government,
combined with a survival of the pre-eminence of the nobility,
which was burdened by Louis XIV with a court ceremonial op-
posed to French tradition, had given its definitive shape to what
was afterwards to be, known as the anden rtgime, an incongruous
combination of practices dating from various periods and having